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Chapter of the American Institute of Architects. " Un- 
ostentatious in his manner," says the American Architect 
in recording his- death, "pure in his life, untiring in his de- 
votion to his business, a diligent and disinterested citizen, 
actively engaged in works of philanthropy, he quietly and 
firmly fulfilled the daily duties which devolved upon him 
with unswerving fidelity and honor. His practice was 
never very large, and for that reason he left his own in- 
dividual impress on whatever he undertook to do." 

Robert M. Pratt, portrait, figure, and flower painter. 
National Academician since 1851, died in New York on 
Tuesday, Aug. 31st. He was born in Binghamton, 
Broome Co., N. Y., in 181 1, and studied under Prof. 
Morse and Charles C. Ingham. At the last exhibition of 
the National Academy he had two pictures, IVater Lilies 
and a Portrait of a Gentleman. Mr. Pratt was an old 
friend of Sanford R. Gifford, and the shock which he re- 
ceived from the news of the latter's death is thought to 
have precipitated his own demise. He leaves a widow and 
three children, two daughters and one son, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

American Tiles in England. — The London, Liver- 
pool, and Manchester Agricultural Society, which lately 
held an exhibition at Crewe, near Stoke-upon-Trent, offered 
its gold medal for the finest display of artistically executed 
tiles in relief or intaglio, and its silver medal for the sec- 
ond best display. The gold medal was awarded to Messrs. 



J. & J. G. Low, of Chelsea, Mass., who had sent over by 
express a few specimens of their work, which arrived only 
the day before the opening of the exhibition, and had to 
stand solely upon their merits, as no one was present to 
push their claims. Messrs. J. & J. G. Low, whose estab- 
lishment is not quite two years old, are to be congratulated 
upon their well-merited success in this first attempt to ex- 
hibit in Europe, and the distinction conferred upon them 
gains in importance when it is considered that it was won 
in competition with some of the best-known English manu- 
facturers. 

Pottery in Cincinnati. — Mrs. Maria Longworth 
Nichols has established an art pottery on the bank of the 
Ohio River, within the eastern limits of Cincinnati. The 
ample means at command of the lady, and her energy and 
taste, make the success of the enterprise a matter not 
subject to doubt. Mr. E. P. Cranch, for many years a 
lawyer, but in early years an artist, will be the business 
manager of the works. Mrs. Nichols has made the deco^ 
ration of pottery in the Japanese style of ornamentation a 
specialty, with notable success. 

Paintings coming to America. — M. Bastien-Lepage's 
yoan of Arc, which was pronounced one of the master- 
pieces of the last Salon, has been bought for a gentleman 
of New York City by Mr. J. Alden Weir, the artist, who 
visited Paris during the summer. Hans Makart's last 
picture, Diana and her Nymphs, a work of very large 
dimensions, is also said to have passed into the possession 
of an American collector. 
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ARCHiEOLOGY AND HISTORY. 

Mykenal — Mr. W. J. Stillman writes to the Nation 
from Athens as follows : — " The Mycenae collection is well 
arranged, and of very great and perplexing interest. I am 
disposed to side with those who give to it a comparatively 
modern date, and one utterly inconsistent with the Agamem- 
nonian theory. What is beyond all question is that there 
are works of widely diflEerent epochs, and amongst the en- 
graved stones are two, nearly three fourths of an inch in 
diameter, of lentoid shape, which are most certainly, if 
there is any certainty attainable in such questions, of 
workmanship not anterior to the Roman epoch, and dis- 
tinctly in the manner of cutting of which we know no ex- 
ample in archaic art, known as such. One of them, a 
common amethyst, — a stone I have never known of 
archaic use, — is not only cut in the Roman manner, with 
the wheel, but is in unmistakable imitation of an archaic 
design. This was found in one of the tombs. The other, 
not less characteristic in technique, but original and late 
in the spirit of its design, was found outside the tomb ; 
but in both cases, not only the cutting, but the form and 
design, indicate work done after the best period of gem- 
cutting. With them were, however, some admirable archaic 



gems, unquestionable, and closely resembling the earliest 
Etruscan work (if that can be distinguished from Pelasgic). 
In support of the extreme antiquity of the find, the de- 
structive oxidation of the silver vases is brought forward, 
but this is more than ofEset by the fact that the bronze 
articles are in very good stale, and far less corroded than 
the silver, while fragments of wood and cloth remain. A 
little sulphur in the soil, or lead in the silver, would per- 
haps account for the condition of the silver ware. Taking, 
however, the gems as the indications, I should be inclined 
to dispute an antiquity so great as the period of Alexander 
the Great. There are some gold intaglii which I should 
be inclined to consider as of Asiatic origin, and later than 
that period by a century or two at least ; but, though I am 
not so confident of this, certain it is that they belong to a 
decadence of art. The Hissarlik treasures are said to be 
in the vaults of the bank, and awaiting the completion of 
Schliemann's three-story Pompeiian villa to be seen by the 
general public." An unnamed writer in the Athenceum of 
Aug. 2ist, in discussing Prof. Stephani's views, comes to a 
very different conclusion. " M. Stephani," says he, "gives 
us the option of assigning the graves [if not to the period 
of the invasion of the Goths and associated tribes, about 
the year 260 of the Christian era] to the still later incur- 
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sion of the Goths of Alaric (A. D. 397); but — to deal 
with the case which is most favorable to him — was not 
one word required to account for the absence of iron from 
the graves of Heruli who had matched themselves with 
Roman legionaries from the west to the east of Europe, 
and had but lately plundered the armories of Chalcedon 
and so many other cities ? There is no trace whatever of 
iron among the multifarious contents of these entomb- 
ments And not only is not iron present, but its 

natural place is taken by bronze To suppose that 

the Goths and Heruli of the third century fought against 
Roman levies with the weapons of men of the bronze age 
is as reasonable as to assign the weapons of Porus to our 
opponents at Aliwal and Chillianwallah." Mr. Furt- 
wangler, the well-known German archaeologist, also took 
ground against Prof; Stephani's views at the meeting of 
the Archaeological Society of Berlin, held on July 6th. 
Dr. P. W. Forchhammer some time ago brought forward 
still another theory, which he restates in a lately published 
pamphlet, Mykend und der Ursprung der Mykenischen 
Funde, Kiel, 1880. According to this theory, the valuable 
objects of gold, etc. found by Dr. Schliemann represent 
the Mykenaian share of the. Persian booty made at the 
battle of Plataiai, which the Mykenaians buried with their 
dead when the Argives compelled them to evacuate their 
town in the' year 468 B. C. 

HiTTiTE Art. — Mr. George Dennis, in the Academy 
of Aug. 28th, gives an account of a visit to the colossal 
figure, generally called Niobe, cut in the cliffs of Mount 
Sipylos, near Magnesia (see page 90 of this volume of the 
Review). He thinks there can be no doubt that it is one 
of the earliest works, if not the earliest work, of rock- 
hewn art extant in Asia Minor, and that its peculiar char- 
acter as a statue, engaged in the rock, places it in a distinct 
category from the sculptures at Nimphio, Boghaz, Kioi, 
and Eyuk, now pronounced to be Hittite, which are all in 
relief. According to him it must be of greater antiquity 
than these reliefs, inasmuch as representations in the round 
naturally preceded those incised in or relieved from a 
flat surface. Mr. Dennis also thinks that this statue is 
not the well-known weeping Niobe alluded to by Homer, 
but a representation of Kybele. " The monument has 
even been regarded," Mr. Dennis goes on to say, " not as 
a rock-hewn illustration of the myth of Niobe, but as the 
very figure to which that legend owes its origin, and which 
suggested to Homer, who, as a native of Ionia, must have 
seen it, the lines in which he describes Niobe as turned to 

stone in Sipylus This colossal effigy of Cybele is 

so rudely chiselled, and has suffered, moreover, so se- 
verely from time as well as from the hand of man, that 
travellers are not even agreed as to its character, — some 
taking it for a full-length statue eighteen or twenty feet 
high, others for a seated figure, while a third party regard 
it as a mere bust on a lofty pedestal." Mr. Dennis de- 
scribes the figure as seated, and says that the drawing 
given in Murray's Handbook from Dr. Van Lennep's 
Travels in Asia Minor, is incorrect. The " shoes with 
turned-up toes," and the circle around the head, described 
by Prof. Sayce (see page 90), Mr. Dennis could not find, 
but in a note to his letter Prof. Sayce explains that the 
feet and shoes, instead of being projections at right angles 
with the figure, such as Mr. Dennis looked for, "are 
represented in very primitive, fashion, in profile." In 
reply to Mr. Dennis's remark that, with Prof. Sayce, he. 



holds the monument to be of Hittite origin, the Professor 
says, in the note before alluded to, that in his opinion it is 
pre-Hittite rather than Hittite. The subject of Hittite his- 
tory, and the monuments left by this people, are also treated 
at some length by Mr. W. St. C. Boscawen, in a series of 
articles begun in the Athenaum of Aug. 14th. The 
Hittite empire is now being restored to its place in the 
history of Western Asia, and the monuments and inscrip- 
tions recovered from the site of Carchemish and other 
cities show that these rulers of ancient Syria were a city- 
building and literature-making people, a nation skilled in 
the arts of war and peace, and not conservative of their 
knowledge, but transmitting it to others. "The discov- 
ery of inscriptions," says Mr. Boscawen, " the records of 
these Hittite tribes, shows a considerable degree of civ- 
ilization and independent thought; for the 'vile Khita' 
had worked out for himself a system of writing which 
appears to be independent of the systems, in vogue either 
in Egypt or Assyria, and to have developed that writing 
through more than one stage of simplification, and ren- 
dered it suitable to the wants of others. The same with 
their arts ; the monuments which have come down to us, 
while showing much indebtedness to the schools of Egypt 
and Assyria, still exhibit certain undoubted local and 
home-developed features. The discovery of the site of 
Carchemish, with the arrival of sculptures and inscrip- 
tions, the result of the excavations made by the British 
Museum, has once more revived the interest in the early 
people inhabiting Syria, which was excited by the dis- 
covery of the inscriptions at Hamath The Hittite 

empire, like the Assyrian and other empires oi the Meso- 
potamian regions, exhibits in its annals an historico-geo- 
graphical arrangement; its periods each centre round 
some city. The earliest, when at war with Egypt during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, is identified with 
Kadesh [a city, the site of which has not yet been explored, 
or even definitively fixed upon]. This period extends from 
about the seventeenth century until the rise of the early 
Assyrian empire, when we find the era of Carchemish, 

which is in its turn followed by that of Hamath 

After the wars with the kings of Egypt, the Hittite em- 
pire enjoyed a long period of comparative peace, and 
profited largely by its treaty relations with Egypt ; and it 
is due to this contact with Egypt that we find Egyptian 
influences so strong in the works at Carchemish, and, in^ 
deed, this influence seems to have made itself felt on the 
syllabary in use there. The existence of Hittite sculp- 
tures bearing on them also Hittite inscriptions is of very 
great importance, as it enables us to form some idea of 
the period to which the palaeography may be assigned. 
The work at Jerablus [Carchemish] certainly exhibits the 
style of a period when the Hittite people were subject to 
the influences both of Egypt and Assyria, and, with regard 
to the latter, at a period when Assyrian art was not clear 
of Babylonian influence. The figure of a priest sculptured 
on a black basalt monument most certainly is largely influ- 
enced by Assyrian art, and exhibits fewest local or Egyp- 
tian peculiarities, and on this stone the inscription is the 
most pictorial. The figure of an archer in the British 
Museum is, again, more free from Egyptian influence, and 
in the fifth line occurs a pictorial representation of two 
men fraternizing, which seems to be undoubtedly copied 
from Assyrian examples. The next monument exhibiting 
sculpture and inscription is a broken slab with a pair of 
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figures,— apriestegs and a figure 6f the Syrian Venus; 
Astarte. Here the work exhibits Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian influences, and not- the work of Assyria. The 
-Venus here represented corresponds to a figure found by 
Sir A. H. Layard at Babylon, and resembles the numerous 
figures-of Venus found in Cyprus, — nude, with hands sup- 
porting the breasts, and with two long curis or braids pen- 
dent over the shoulders. The Assyrians, unlike the Baby- 
lonians, never represented the Venus as nude, or in a form 
similar to that found at Carchemish. It is, therefore, cer- 
tain that this work is undoubtedly earlier than the black 
stone, and yet in it the inscription has a closer resem- 
blance to the Hamath text in its work and in the charac- 
ters employed. Until the excavations at Jerablus are 
conducted on a systematic and more archasological system 
it will be impossible to obtain a true idea of the date of 
the objects discovered. .... The ruins at Jerablds [Car- 
chemish] .... seem to me to show that Hittite civiliza- 
tion had its earliest settlement in the basin of the Orontes, 
aiid spread eastward to the Euphrates and westward to 
the yEgean Sea." Mr. Boscawen also describes several 
other monuments (among them a black granite or basalt 
altar, with representations of a camel of very good work- 
manship and exhibiting "the same truth to animal life 
as exhibited in the gazelle and other figures from Carche^ 
mish "), and points out some sites which bid fair to be- 
come profitable fields for the explorer. 

The Temple of Athena Polias at Priene One 

of the best known and most beautiful of all the antique 
models of the Greek Ionic order is the temple of Athena 
Polias at Priene in Asia Minor, details from which have 
been familiar to students since the days of Stuart and 
Revett. More recently, quite extensive explorations have 
beeti prosecuted on the spot, and although the natives 
have made away with everything that was of value to 
them. Some interesting information has been gained. 
Among other things, the ruins of Priene afford peculi- 
ariy clear indications of the manner in which the marble 
was decorated with color, and these indications fully con- 
firm- the opinion now generally held, that paint was applied 
by the Greeks only upon the mouldings and the sculptured 
portions, and in the caissons ; and that but two pigments 
were employed, vermilion and a light-blue silicate of cop- 
per. It will probably long remain a mystery how they 
could have obtained a good effect with tliem, but careful 
and conscientious restorations may yet reveal the secret. 
One of the most interesting subjects of archaeological in- 
quiry is certainly the use which the ancient Greeks made 
of color. Inheriting, as they did to a certain extent, the 
knowledge and practice of those noble colorists, the Egyp- 
tians, it would be supposed that their eyes were as sensi- 
tive to hue as to form, but we have almost nothing to show 
us how their taste was gratified. The names of their great 
artists are household words with us, but, except Mr. 
James Jackson Jarves, we know of no modern connoisseur 
who has seen an ancient Greek picture, in full color, and 
the best we can hope to do seems to be, by cautiously 
restoring the pigments upon architectural details, to gain 
an idea of the way in which they worked at more humble 
decoration. — American Architect. 

Forged Antiquities. — In the same letter to the Na- 
tion from which the paragraph on Mykenai has been 
quoted, Mr. Stillman writes as follows concerning forged 
antiquities: — "It may interest the admirers of the latest 



discovered form of Greek^arf, the so-called figurines of 
'Tanagra,-^to know that they are so extensively and success^ 
fully counterfeited that there are probably riot more than 
three ; persons in Athens whose judgment is absolutely 
trustworthy in regard to them. The most experienced 
amateurs have been deceived by demonstrated forgerieSj 
and -the law has already -been successfully invoked to re- 
claim guarantees of the dealers. In one case a figurine 
sold: to a well-known collector for 2,000 francs was dis- 
covered to be a copy ©fcan Apollo found at Pompeii, and, 
what is even more glaring, an entirely new type of orna- 
mented terra-cotta has been introduced, fabricated in Crete, 
and successfully palmed off on collectors as a novelty iott 
considerable sums, — in one case I know of as much as 
£y:> for one broken vase,-broken intentionally to give it ari 
■ air of unquestionable genuineness. I was ofiered in Crete 
a pair of them in perfect condition for £10, and the owner 
did not seem in the least surprised when I told him I 
would not give him ten shillings for them, but put them 
back laughingly in his basket, as if he thought it a good 
joke between us. In Athens the usual mode of taking in 
the stranger is to send to the hotel a peasant — an appar." 
ently unmistakable rustic — who pretends to have found 
a couple of figurines in his own field and to be anxious to 
sell them secretly, as the -government claims the half of all 
the antiquities found, and to escape the tax he is willing to 
seUthern for a small price. Or perhaps the valet de place 
informs you with great secrecy that a peasant has beert 
about the hotel witli some figurines or vases which he 
wants to get out of the way of ofiicial attention, etc. The 
result is, in general, that in no city I have ever been in are 
there so many forgeries of antique objects of all kinds aS 
in Athens. It would seem as if something of the old 
Greek art-feeling had broken out in this vein." Greece, 
however, is not the only home of the forger. " At a 
recent meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, "- 
says the Academy, "several finds of ancient coins froiri 
various parts of India were exhibited. But, in at least tw6 
cases, strong doubt was thrown upon the genuineness of 
the coins ; so that it would appear that even in India the 
hand of the forger of antiquities is busy." 

Pergamon.-^ A firman, giving permission to continue 
the excavations at Pergamon for one year, is said to have 
been issued to the Prussian government on July 31st. 

Delos. — M. Thomas Homolle, a well-known ex-pupil 
of the £cole d'Ath^nes, and at present Professor at 
Nancy, writes Mr. Lambros to the Athenceum, has been 
continuing the excavations begun at Delos three years ago, 
under ■ his superintendence, by the French Minister of 
Public Instruction. According to a telegram received at 
Athens, these excavations have just brought to light three 
marble statues, of which the largest is a Muse. The other 
two are statues of Venus. One of these wears the hima- 
tioti, which covers' the lower part of the body, and places 
her foot on a tortoise. The other is quite nude, and is on 
the point of stepping into the sea for a bath, having just 
thrown off' her garment. She closely resembles the Venus 
of Praxiteles. Some days before, a colossal statue of al 
Roman praetor was found at Delos. 

Switzerland. — Some highly interesting mural paint- 
ings, of a date prior to the Reformation, are reported to 
have been discovered in the church of Muttenz, Canton 
Basel; which is said to have been built early in the tenth 
century. 
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MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 

Berlin. — The marble figure of The Infant St. John, 
by Michelangelo, which was found in Pisa some years 
ago, has been bought by the Royal Museum at Berlin. 
According to the Kunst Chronik, the price paid was 
100,000 marks. The fiftieth anniversary of the Royal 
Museums (of which there are two, the old and the new, 
not including the National Gallery, devoted to German 
art of the nineteenth century only) was celebrated on 
Aug. 3d, in the presence of several members of the royal 
family, and of a large number of the dignitaries of the 
state. 

• Breslau. — The new Silesian Museum of Fine Arts 
was opened in Breslau some months ago. It contains a 
collection of pictures ; another of sculptures, mainly casts ; 
a library, and a print collection. Rooms are also pro- 
vided for the periodical exhibitions of the Art-Union of 
Silesia, and for art-industrial exhibitions. 

ART EDUCATION. 

The Spanish Academy at Rome. — The Spanish 
government is now building on the height of San Pietro 
in Montorio an edifice for the use of thestudents whom it 
sends to Rome. It will be called the Spanish. Academy of 
Fine Arts, and will be similar to the French Academy in 
the Villa Medici. The artists — three painters, three archi- 
tects, three sculptors, two musicians, and one engraver — 
now have separate studios, although they are under the 
direction of one Professor. Some of these students are 
selected by the Spanish government, and others have won 
prizes. The building will be completed in November, and 
will then be opened in form by Count Coello, the Ambas- 
sador of Spain. It was an old convent of monks founded 
by Isabella of Spain in 1474, and the cells have been con- 
verted into studios, while the great dining-hall becomes a 
hall for the display of pictures and s'taAyi.ts. —^ Correspond- 
ence of the New York Evening Post. 

EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 

London. — The Fine Art Society was to open in Sep- 
tember an exhibition of the works of Bewick, comprising 
not only impressions of his wood-cuts, but also a number of 
his blocks, and several sketches by him. 

Paris. — An exhibition of the works of Thomas Cou- 
ture, organized by MM. Barbedienne and Roger Ballu, 
was opened Sept. ist. It contained a number of paintings 
which were hitherto but little known, but which, says the 
Chronique des Arts, were nevertheless of a kind to show 
his true value. Among the 245 numbers of the catalogues 
there were many portraits and sketches, one of these a 
large and beautiful composition entitled The Enlistment 
of Volunteers. The state loaned the well-known Romans 
of the Decadence. Of the important paintings of the mas- 
ter. The Falconer, which is in one of the museums at 
Berlin, was almost the only one wanting. 

COMPETITIONS. 

The law providing for the erection of a monument at 
Rome in honor of Victor Emmanuel has been officially pub- 
lished in the Cazetta Ufficiale del Regno d Italia of Aug. 



2d. The principal points are that the competition is to 
be international, and that there are to be three prices of 
50,000, 30,000, and 20,000 lire. The sketches receiving 
the awards become the property of the state, but the 
state does not bind itself to adhere to any of the sketches 
selected, or to intrust its author with the execution of the 
monument. A special programme is to be issued within 
two months from the date of the publication of the law, 
and all sketches must be sent in within one year from the 
date of the programme. The state contributes eight mil- 
lion lire towards the cost of the monument. Nothing is 
said in the law regarding the character of the monument, 
and it seems, therefore, that the former idea of erecting a 
triumphal arch has been abandoned. 

MONUMENTS. 

A monument in honor of Raphael is to be erected in 
Urbino on the occasion of the four-hundredth anniversary 
of the birthday of the artist, in 1883. 

A bronze statue of Titian, by Dal Zotto, was inaugu- 
rated at f ieve de Cadore, oil Sept. 5th. 

The city of Lyons has called for competitive designs 
for a statue to be erected to the memory of Andr^-Marie 
Ampere, the mathematician and physicist. 

NECROLOGY. 

J. F. HERVfi d'Egville, known as a painter of Vene- 
tian subjects, and a member of the Institute of Painters in 
Water-Colors, died lately. 

Benjamin Ferrey, an English architect and antiquary, 
died Aug. 22d. He was born at Christchurch, in Hamp- 
shire, in 1 8 10, and studied with Augustus Pugin, in com- 
pany with Welby Pugin, whose biography he afterwards 
wrote. The church of St. 'Stephen, Westminster, erected 
in 1845, is named as his best-known work in London. A 
long notice of his life may be found in the Building News 
of Sept. 3d. 

C. F. Holbech, a Danish sculptor, died at Rome, 
where he had resided since 1841, towards the end of 
July. He was born in 1811, and studied under Thor- 
waldsen. 

JOHANN WiLHELM Nahl, portrait and historical paint- 
er, died at Cassel, on the night of June 13th, in his 
seventy-seventh year. The remark made by the Ktinst 
Chronik in speaking of his death, that he was the last 
scion of the well-known artist family, whose eldest repre- 
sentative, Johann Samuel Nahl, was born at Ansbach in 
1664, is incorrect. The artist Charles Nahl, of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., is of the same family, and, if the writer is not 
mistaken, a nephew of Johann Wilhelm. The latter is re- 
ported to have left a valuable collection, 160 paintings and 
100,000 engravings, which is to be sold this fall. 

H. Clark Pidgeon, President of the Sketching Club, 
and a member of the Institute of Painters in Water Colors, 
died on Aug. 6th. He was born in March, 1807, and was 
originally destined for the church, but he soon abandoned 
this career for archasological and artistic pursuits. 

T. S. Robins, an English artist, and a member of the 
Institute of Painters in Water Colors, died on Aug. 9th. 

Theodor von Wagner, Professor of Sculpture at the 
Royal Art School in Stuttgart, died in that city on July 
loth. He was born at Stuttgart, March 21st, 1800, and 
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studied with Dannecker from i8 14 until he went to Rome 
in 1823, where he enjoyed the instruction of Xhorwaldsen. 
He returned to his native city in 1826, and was appointed 
Professor in 1836, which position he held until he resigned 
in 1876, on account of growing debility. A list of the more 
prominent among his many works may be found in the 
Kunst Chronik of Aug. 26th. 

Elijah Walton, a well-known English painter of 
Alpine and Eastern scenery, died at his residence, near 
Bromsgrove, on Aug. 25th, in his forty-eighth year. He 
was also the author of a monograph on the camel, a book 
which, according to the Athenaeum, will always be a stan- 
dard work of reference. 

Thomas Henry Wyatt, an Enghsh architect, died at 
London, Aug. sth, at the age of seventy-three. He was ; 
intended for commercial life, which he soon abandoned, \ 
however, for the study of his future profession under Philip ' 
Hardwick. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Vandalism. — " The authorities of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral have succeeded ' in getting a fine inflicted," says the ' 
Athenaum, " on a stupid excursionist, who had done all 
the harm in his power by carving bis initials on the build- 
ing. The authorities of Norwich Cathedral have been less 



vigorous, or less fortunate, in respect to three louts who 
lately carved their initials and the date of their achieve- 
ments on the lavatory of the cloisters of the great East- 
Anglian church. Every antiquary knowing how valuable 
a relic is the lavatory will feel indignant at this perform- 
ance. The Dean and Chapter of Norwich offer a small 
reward on the conviction of the evil-doers." Simulta- 
neously with this paragraph the following appeared in the 
Academy: "Any one visiting the ruins of the temple 
of Athena in the island of iEgina (or, we may add, the 
summit of the Akro-Korinthos) will be struck with the 
frequency with which he sees carefully sculptured on 
the blocks that strew the ground the names of sailors 
and even officers from English war-ships, with the addi- 
tion of the name of the ship and the date. It is the 
purest barbarism, and from the loneliness of the temple 
cannot well be provided against as it ought to be by the 
Greeks. But surely something could be served out to 
British sailors which would have a wholesome effect when 
they land on Greek islands." Why does not some enter- 
prising correspondent collect these names, and publish 
them as a tribute of honor to those who bear tliem ? 

■ M. David, sculptor and cameo-cutter, has been intrusted 
by the French Administration of the Fme Arts with the 
execution of a large cameo in commemoration of the fete 
of July 14th. 




